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it was likely to arouse or to subdue the instincts of aggression.
oppression and brutality in human nature. At first he believed
that it was mainly the aristocracy which " has converted the
combativeness of the English race to its own sinister ends " and
that its members " parade their sympathies for the grievances of
foreigners instead of doing the work of liberty at home ". But
the Crimean War showed him that the war fever could get hold
of the whole people.1 All classes, and particularly those called
middle and respectable, were in a frenzy and in a " devilish
paroxysm ". In 1857 the second war with China and the Indian
mutiny broke put. When Cobden carried a vote of censure in
the Commons in regard to the policy of the Government towards
China, Palmerston appealed to the electorate. At the polls
Cobden and his- friends suffered a crushing defeat. It was a
plebiscite for Palmerston, who was the most popular man in the
country because, as a modern writer remarked, he could imperson-
ate the British lion. Even Manchester, the centre of the Free
Trade interest, abandoned Cobden in his efforts for a policy of
peace. Birmingham, the home of the rising mid-Victorian
radicalism, showed itself truer to democratic principles. Cobden
found that this was due to the fact that the hardware industry
" was carried on by small manufacturers and artisans whilst the
great capitalists of Manchester formed an aristocracy " imbued
with " aristocratic snobbery" and anti-democratic prejudice
(p. 194). Cobden's conviction of the desirable supremacy of the
middle class, says Hobson (p. 394), " became sensibly modified
in his later years, partly by disappointment with the warlike and
imperialistic sentiments displayed by so many of his Free Trade
adherents, partly by a growing recognition of the lightness and
efficacy of the wider franchise to which his friend Bright devoted
so much of his energy ". He now put more hope in the peaceable
common sense of the working class than in that of the other
1 Kingsley Martin has shown conclusively that the outbreak of the Crimean War
was not primarily due to the Governments of Britain and Russia which made great
efforts to avoid it, nor to any irreconcilable conflict of interests, but to the pressure
of public opinion which was incensed against the Tsar because of his anti-democratic
and oppressive policy in general. The Balance of Power, of course, played also a part,
and Pahnerston exploited the trend of public opinion for his personal glory and in
opposition to the very pacific mood of the Prime Minister Lord Aberdeen and his
colleagues. But the decisive fact was the surge of the violent indignation of the people
against the Russian oppressor of liberty and of sympathy with the "gallant Turk',
whose treatment of the subject peoples was certainly no less oppressive than that of
the Tsar. When the war had broken out famous writers like Tennyson and Kingsley
and many Churchmen glorified war as a blessing, as the reviver of a heroic sgin^
the saviour from enervation by a sordid commercialism, the remedy against the
long, long canker of peace ", a. Kingsley Martin, The Triumph of lord Patmastoit*
1924.